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Two-Handled Cup with 
Cover. Silver-gilt. English, 
be London, 1714-15, by An- 
z thony Nelme. 12%” high, 
10%” wide. From the R. T. 
Crane, Jr., Memorial Fund 
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Figure 1. Cylindrical Standing Salt with Cover. Silver-gilt with embossed and 
engraved decoration. English, London, 1583-84. Marked on the cover and pedestal ; 
maker's mark illegible. 12%" high. Gift of Mrs. Stanley Keith 
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EARLY SILVER FROM THE MORGAN COLLECTION 


The objects discussed in the following article 
and currently on exhibition in the Gallery of 
Recent Additions form a group of early Euro- 
pean silver recently acquired by the Art Insti- 
tute through the generosity of Mrs. Richard T. 
Crane, Jr., Mrs. Stanley Keith and with the 
aid of an allocation from the Buckingham 
Fund. Coming as the result of an opportunity 
unique in the history of the American market, 
this group of eleven pieces forms by far the 
most important addition ever made to the In- 
stitute’s collections in the field. 

Before the development of banking facilities 
in the nineteenth century, the use of silver plate 
was generally considered to offer the best 
means of keeping surplus wealth in a condition 
at once useful and liquid. This favored produc- 
tion in good times and hastened the journey to 
the melting pot in bad. As a natural result rel- 
atively little silverware survives from any 
epoch followed by great national military or 
financial disasters. Thus almost all French 
plate made prior to the end of the seventeenth 
century was taken up in the forced contribu- 
tions of silver demanded by Louis XIV. Like- 
wise, by far the larger part of the plate made 
during the eighteenth century vanished with 
the Revolution. More early German silver has 
survived, not only because of the extensive 
production, but because up to the present no 
wide-spread calamity was visited upon the aris- 
tocracy. Even in England, which seems to have 
produced an almost inexhaustible store of 
silverware during the eighteenth century and 
preserved most of it through her long pros- 
perity afterwards, only scattered examples can 
be shown from the days before the Reforma- 
tion and relatively little even of later work 
made prior to the Commonwealth has survived. 


Consequently collections of European silver 
antedating the seventeenth century are rare 
except those of noble and princely houses that 
had weathered the storms of three centuries. 
These, however, have been extensively drawn 
upon for the collections made during the nine- 
teenth century by wealthy amateurs, generally 
of the international banking group, who alone 
could meet the enormous costs involved. 

Among the latest and most famous of these 
was the extraordinary collection of English 
and Continental ‘silver and goldsmith work 
made by the late J. Pierpont Morgan. Although 
munificent gifts of medieval and early Conti- 
nental goldsmith work were made from the 
collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, about the time of the first World 
War, the remainder, consisting principally of 
early English plate, was undisturbed until 
late last year when it was sold at auction, the 
most important event of its kind ever to take 
place in this country. 

The significance of the Institute’s acquisi- 
tions at the sale may be judged from the fact 
that, with one possible exception, no other 
single public collection in this country can as 
yet show a group of equal quality covering the 
same period. Moreover each object will hold 
its own with parallel examples preserved in 
famous European collections. 

Of the seven English pieces in the group, 
three date from the days of Queen Elizabeth 
when all the arts of form were being pro- 
foundly affected by the ideas of the Renais- 
sance. Principally owing to the Reformation, 
the ornamental vocabulary in which these ideas 
were expressed was taken largely from Ger- 
many and the Netherlands whose cultural and 
commercial relations with England had be- 
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come very close through their common religion 
—Protestantism. 

The earliest of these pieces, a parcel gilt 
wine cup with a shallow saucer-like bowl on a 
trumpet shaped foot with knopped stem (Fig. 
6) bears the London date mark for 1577-8. 
This so-called “tazza” form largely preserves 


Figure 2. Bell Salt. Silver-gilt with engraved and 
tooled decoration. English, London, 1601-02. Uniden- 
tified maker's mark—“TF” in monogram on each 
section. 74%" high. Gift of Mrs. Stanley Keith 


the shape of its medieval predecessor, but its 
proportions and decoration are distinctive of 


’ the new style. While records indicate that such 


pieces were made in great quantity at the time, 
very few have survived. Their rarity is indi- 


cated by the fact that only one such cup is now | 


owned by the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The continuation of the medieval symbolic 
importance of salt is expressed in the elaborate 
form of the gilded “standing salt”, dating from 
1583-4. This tower-like design replaced the 
early hour-glass type about 1550. The Insti- 
tute’s example (Fig. 1), originally belonging 
to the Earl of Durham, is one of less than 
a dozen of its kind that have survived. Elabo- 
rately decorated over its entire surface with 
strapwork, masks and fruit, embossed and 
chased, it is fully representative of the style. 
While obviously based on Continental sources, 
the ornament is handled with a freehand 
warmth and a certain restraint which is typi- 
cally English. On all counts this is undoubtedly 
one of the most important and representative 
pieces of Elizabethan silver now in this country. 

This group of Elizabethan pieces, all of 
which were the generous gift of Mrs. Stanley 
Keith, is completed by a gilded “bell salt” of 
1601-2 (Fig. 2). Of a form which marks the 
transition between the standing salt and the 
trencher salt of the seventeenth century, the 
bell salt was made for a brief period at the end 
of the century forecasting the simpler styles 
to come. The bell salts are composed of three 
superposed sections, the two lower equipped 
with salt containers. The third consists of a 
domed cover either surmounted by a ball- 
shaped pepper castor or, in a few cases such as 
that belonging to the Institute, with a simple 
ring. The bell salts are also among the great 
rarities now sought by collectors. 

It is interesting to note that the three ball 
feet on which the piece rests are engraved with 
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eagles’ claws. The fact that this motive also 
occurs in relief on at least one example offers 
convincing evidence that the “ball-and-claw” 
foot, so typical of the eighteenth century, had 
a much earlier origin. 

Upon the accession of Charles II in 1660 
after the stringencies of the Commonwealth, 
the silversmith again attracted extensive pat- 
ronage. Three superb examples of the period 
and one of the early eighteenth century were 
generously purchased by Mrs. Crane for the 
Richard T. Crane, Jr., Memorial. 

With the Restoration, a broader more natu- 
ralistic decoration took the place of the intri- 
cate, conventional ornament of the previous 
century which had already disappeared before 
the puritanical tastes of the Commonwealth. 
Gilding had also largely gone out of fashion, 
and a new repertory of forms was reflecting 
extensive changes in living customs and table 
etiquette. 

The boldly repoussé and chased caudle or 
posset cup with its cover and double handles 
is perhaps the most typical piece of the Restora- 
tion period. It testifies to the contemporary 
popularity of various hot gruel-like concoc- 
tions usually made with a wine or ale base. 
The Institute’s example, dating from 1664-5, 
has also a matching serving platter bearing the 
mark for 1673-4. Both are lavishly decorated 
with floral scrolls in bold relief interspersed, 
on cover and platter, with the lion and unicorn, 
and on the cup with the lion and stag. The 
popularity of the lion and unicorn motive dur- 
ing the Restoration is, of course, attributable 
to royalist enthusiasm for these supporters of 
the royal arms. 

A very unusual bowl on three large ovoid 
feet and engraved on the interior with the arms 
of the Royal African Company is dated 1677-8 
(Fig. 3). Of a type presumably used for fruit 
or sweetmeats, it represents in its simplicity 
the survival of the taste for severe forms prev- 
alent under the Commonwealth. The ‘engraved 
arms indicates it was part of the corporation 
plate of the first company with a royal license, 
granted in 1662, to engage in the African trade. 


Figure 3. Sweetmeat Dish. Silver. English, London, 
1677-78. Maker's mark—“IS” in monogram within a 
dotted oval, possibly for John Sutton. The coat of 
arms of the Royal African Company engraved on the 
interior. 544" X 154%". The R. T. Crane, Jr., Memorial 


Figure 4. “Monteith” Punch Bowl. Silver with 
chased and tooled decoration of figures, birds and 
plants in the Chinese manner. English, London, 1685- 
86. Unidentified maker's mark—“DB”, a mullet above 
and crescent below. 5%" high, 11%" diameter. The 
R. T. Crane, Jr., Memorial ; 
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The third piece of the group also reflects in- 
directly the growth of overseas commerce at 
this time. The use of “chinoiserie” or decora- 
tive imitations of the ornamentation found on 
Oriental porcelains first appears in England 
as employed by the silversmiths about 1670 
and was particularly prevalent between 1680 
and 1690 when the vogue for Chinese blue- 
and-white ware imported via the Dutch East 
India Company was at its height. The large 
punch bowl or “Monteith” (Fig. 4) is not only 
one of the finest pieces extant in this style but 
from its date, 1685-6, one of the earliest of the 
bowls with notched or scalloped edges which 
became one of the typical forms of the next 
fifty years. On the exterior the bowl is divided 
into eight panels separated by bands of sha- 
green matting between groovings. Each panel 
is beautifully chased in outline with different 
compositions of figures and foliage in the 
Chinese taste matted in silhouette against a 
polished background. The elegant yet simple 
form and the skillful use of subtle contrasts of 
texture place it in the very first rank of English 
silversmithing regardless of period. The mak- 
er’s mark “DB” remains unidentified. 


Figures 5A and 5B. Rosewater Dish 
and Ewer. Silver gilt with embossed 
and applied ornamental strapwork 
and medallions with classical water 
deities. German, Nuremberg, about 
1595, by Franz Dotte. Both pieces 
marked with the Nuremberg “N” and 
the maker's initials “FT” in mono- 
gram. Ewer 14'4" high, basin 19” 
diameter. The Buckingham Collection 
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The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 led to the emigration of a large number 
of Huguenot silversmiths, many settling in 
England. Their influence is apparent in the 
design of English silver for well over half a 
century, largely replacing the Dutch and 
Flemish trends prevalent earlier. To represent 
this influence at its beginning. the Institute 
was fortunate in acquiring a masterpiece by 
one of the best of these Huguenot craftsmen, 
Anthony Nelme, who in 1714-15 made the 
massive silver-gilt covered cup (Cover) bear- 
ing his mark. This piece falls within the period 
between 1697 and 1719 during which a stand- 
ard of fineness superior to sterling was en- 
forced in order to protect the silver coinage in 
an acute monetary shortage. This is known as 
the Britannia period from its special hallmark. 

These large ceremonial loving cups were 
evolved from the seventeenth century caudle. 
They remained in vogue throughout the cen- 
tury gradually assuming the pronounced urn 
form universally favored since for sporting 
trophies. In this piece the influence of the Louis 
XIV style is clearly seen in the applied strap 
ornaments on bowl and cover and the harp 
form of the boldly drawn handles. 

As peculiarly appropriate to the develop- 
ment of the Buckingham Collection, effort was 
made to obtain some of the early Continental 
plate still remaining in the Morgan Collection. 

The group acquired centers on a gilded 
rosewater ewer and basin bearing the mark of 
the Nuremberg master, Franz Dotte (Fig. 5). 
One of several known pieces by this maker, it 
speaks eloquently of the extraordinarily high 
attainment of the German silversmiths of the 
late sixteenth century. At the time such pieces 
were intended primarily as sumptuous decora- 


‘tions for the table and sideboard since the more 


general use of forks had made the constant 
washing of fingers at meal time unnecessary. 

The decoration of the piece, which is too 
complex to be briefly described, uses practi- 
cally the entire gamut of contemporary orna- 
ment and silver-working techniques. However, 
a fine feeling for scale and breadth of contour 


Figure 6. Wine Cup in Tazza form. Silver, parcel gilt, 
with repoussé and engraved decoration. English, Lon- 
don, 1577-78. Unidentified maker's mark—a shield 
bearing the initials “HC” flanking a hammer grasped 
by a hand. The arms engraved on the exterior are of 
later date. 54%” high, 64%” diameter of bowl. Gift of 
Mrs. Stanley Keith 


saves the piece from that tendency to lose form 
in unrestrained ornamentation which afflicts 
so much of the superb craftsmanship of both 
Augsburg and Nuremberg masters. 

Such a piece in its rich elegance and faultless 
precision makes an interesting contrast with 
the English work of the same period already 
noted. This is also true of the gilded Nether- 
landish tazza with its mermaid base and elab- 
orately wrought bowl. Though this attribution 
is made only on the basis of style, since its 
marks are as yet unidentified, it is somewhat 
supported by the suggestion that the repoussé 
harbor scene within the bowl alludes to the 
taking of Tunis by the forces of Charles V in 
1535. Probably some years earlier in date than 
the Elizabethan tazza, it is far more advanced 
in style and obviously more sophisticated in 
technique. 
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The tankard which became such a popular 
form of drinking vessel in the later seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, made its first appear- 
ance about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Specimens of this early date are extremely rare 
even on the Continent. The Institute’s silver- 
gilt example, dated 1569 and bearing what 
seems to be the Passau mark, is of most un- 
usual interest for the elaborate iconography 
of its decoration as well as its technical perfec- 
tion. In addition to the usual surface enrich- 
ment of strapwork and arabesques, the incor- 
poration of nine pictorial engravings and 
numerous inscriptions in Latin, Greek, Hebrew 
and German indicate a definite didactic theme 
on the good and evil powers of wine. Such 
complicated constructions of literary allusion 
and allegory were particularly pleasing to the 
taste of the time. On the interior the bottom is 
decorated with a medal of the Crucifixion, and 
an engraved coat of arms on a blue and green 
enameled ground is attached to the under side 
of the lid. 

A Nautilus cup probably of Augsburg work- 
manship of the first years of the seventeenth 
century completes this group. Though acquired 
at the same time, this piece did not belong to 
the Morgan Collection but was formerly the 
property of a member of the Rothschild family. 
The use of exotic natural objects such as 
ostrich eggs, coconuts and shells in the making 
of cups and other display vessels appeared 
during the later Middle Ages probably owing 
to their supposedly magic qualities. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, with their 
fondness for the curious and bizarre, devoted 
the highest skill of the silversmiths to making 
mountings for these curios. The baroque fan- 
tasy of the majority of these creations is usually 
so exaggerated as to be unpleasantly grotesque. 
In its rich simplicity and refinement the Insti- 
tute’s example is exceptional not only in the 
quality of its mounting but also in the. orna- 
mental engraving of the shell itself. The arms 
of the original owner incorporated in the latter 
have not yet been identified with certainty. 

MEYRIC R. ROGERS 


JOSEPH TURNER RYERSON 


November 21, 1880—December 7, 1947 


Resolution Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, May 5, 1 


Born and brought up in Chicago, he lived 
practically his entire life here. After gradu- 
ating from the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University in 1901 he went into 
the iron and steel business with the Ameri- 
can Sheet Steel Company, spending a year 
there before he joined the family firm of 
Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, founded by his 
grandfather. He was elected Vice-President 
and Treasurer in 1923, after which he re- 
signed in favor of his brother, Donald. When 
Joseph T. Ryerson and Son merged with the 
Inland Steel Company he became a director 
of that corporation and held the office until 
he died. He had also been a director of the 
Belden Manufacturing Company for the past 
thirty years. 

Besides these important business activities 
he also took an active part in many of 
Chicago’s charitable, religious and educa- 
tional institutions. He served as a Trustee 
of the Art Institute of Chicago for more 
than sixteen years and was also a Trustee 
of the Museum of Science and Industry, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, The Chicago Historical 
Society, was Senior Warden of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, and for many years Pres- 
ident of the Girls’ Latin School of Chicago. 

During all the years he was one of our 
Trustees he gave devoted service to the prob- 
lems of the Art Institute, particular atten- 
tion to the work of the committees of which 
he was a member and attended regularly 
the meetings of the full Board, where he 
was of great usefulness. His keen mind and 
his far-sighted vision always looked forward 
to increased influence and development of 
the Institute, and made him an invaluable 
member of the Board. His fellow Trustees 
wish to record their appreciation of his 
services and their deep sense of the loss his 
death has brought to them. 

With this resolution we wish to extend 
our profound sympathy to the members of 
his family. 
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MORRIS GRAVES AND LYONEL FEININGER 


Following a custom established several years 
ago, the Art Institute will once again set aside 
certain galleries within the Water Color Exhi- 
bition, opening November 4, to feature the 
work of individual artists. Morris Graves and 
Lyonel Feininger have been selected this year 
as the artists who will be given one-man shows. 

Morris Graves is one of the most individual 
artists in America and combines both power 
and sensitivity in his very personal style. His 
development has been the result of a series of 
unusual circumstances, fortuitous events which 


were admirably suited to react to the best ad- 
vantage on a nature which was stirred by deep- 
felt emotions but which expressed itself in the 
terms of a mystic. Graves has to be considered 
first of all in relation to the area in which he 
was brought up. Born in Fox Valley, Oregon, 
in 1910, he was taken to Washington when a 
year old and has lived most of his life in the 
neighborhood of Puget Sound. Snow-capped 
mountains form a constant background and the 
ocean penetrating amidst the intricacies of the 
shore line is ever present, yet ever changing, at 


Morris Graves, Time of Change, 1943. Lent by the Willard Gallery, New York 
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Lyonel Feininger, Excursion, 1940. Lent by the Willard Gallery, New York 


one’s feet. Endless rains and fog impart a per- 
petual grayness to the atmosphere. This very 
lack of color together with a feeling of the 
overpowering forces of nature has exerted a 
strong influence on the paintings of the Pacific 
Northwest. None of these artists was any more 
sensitive to this environment than Graves. 

People there, though seemingly isolated, 
have always been aware of what trends were 
in force in other parts of the country, but more 
important than this has been their close feeling 
for the Orient. Not only does the Japanese 
current ‘temper the climate, but boats from 
across the Pacific with their varied Eastern 
crews have long been familiar and accepted 
sights in Seattle and other harbors. Further- 
more, a distinguished group of Oriental art, 
the Fuller Collection at the Seattle Museum, 
has resulted in far greater familiarity with 
original examples from the Far East than with 
any objects of European origin. 

As a young man Graves made three trips to 
the Orient on American Mail Line steamers, 


Morris Graves, Bird with Seeds—Possessions, 1943. 
Lent by Mrs. Nixon Griffis, New York 
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trips which served to stimulate his interest in 
Oriental thinking. After the interruption of the 
war years, the winning of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship afforded the opportunity he most 
wanted, that is, of going to Japan to work with 
Japanese artists and thereby to show that the 
seemingly irreconcilable viewpoint of Eastern 
and Western painting could actually be solved 
through a common understanding of the uni- 
versality of true art. Morris Graves is one of 
the few artists who possess this fundamental 
understanding, but, unfortunately, he was un- 
able to fulfill his mission as the authorities 
would not permit him to go to Japan. 

Although much has been said of his close 
relationship with Oriental art, this has been 
greatly exaggerated. The connection is inward 
and spiritual; stylistically he has derived little 
from the Orient. Unquestionably the person 
who exerted the strongest single influence on 
him was the painter, Mark Tobey. Tobey had 
taught in England, traveled on the Continent, 
and to the Near and Far East. While among the 
Chinese he learned their special brush tech- 
nique and evolved a personal sort of expression 
which he called “white writing.” Returning to 
Seattle in 1935, Tobey brought with him a 
knowledge of the art and the techniques of 
many parts of the world, the benefits of which 
experience he passed on to the younger North- 
west painters. 

Graves learned the use of the Chinese brush 
as it fitted well the mood he wished to evoke. 
Neither Tobey nor Graves should in any sense, 
however, be thought of as following in the 
tradition of Chinese painting; they merely 
employ some of the tools. 

Graves developed under the aegis of the 
WPA Federal Art Project and attracted con- 
siderable interest in the Seattle area. His paint- 
ing shown in the New York Worlds Fair in 
1939 passed almost unnoticed. It was not until 
a group of his work was shown at the Museum 
of Modern Art in “Americans 1942,” that he 
was acclaimed as an artist of rare distinction. 
His world is one of familiar objects often 
associated with sea birds and the ocean, but 


he thinks in terms of deep-felt inner emotions 
rather than the outward appearances of things. 
This is not the subconscious world of the Sur- 
realists (a group which he abhors) but more 
the inner consciousness of the philosopher and 
the mystic. It is also far removed from the 
fantasy, wit and whimsical qualities of Paul 
Klee with whom he has, with little reason, 
sometimes been compared. In depicting birds 
so frequently Graves seems to feel a kind of 
super-sensitivity or sixth sense which we often 
associate with the bird kingdom. We are aware 
of sounds which are not heard and potent 
forces at work which are felt but not seen. 

He was deeply affected by the war and for a 
time painted little. Recently he has turned to 
Chinese motifs by making use of early cere- 
monial bronzes which he metamorphizes into 
fantastic animals and curious symbols. This 
new direction is a result of both his great in- 
terest in an exhibition of Chinese bronzes at 
the Metropolitan Museum and his personal 
admiration for the late Dr. Coomaraswamy of 
the Boston Museum. 

Lyonel Feininger was so closely associated 
with the development of progressive art move- 
ments on the Continent that he has sometimes 
been thought of as a European. Actually he was 
born in New York in 1871, the son of Carl 
Feininger, a noted violinist who came here 
from Germany after the Revolution of 1848, 
and later fought in our Civil War. At home 
Lyonel heard music constantly and was made 
aware of the precision of musical structure. In 
1887 he went to Germany to study music for a 
year but unexpected changes in his family re- 
lations resulted in his remaining abroad for 
many years. He soon gave up music for art and 
studied his new interest first in Hamburg and 
later in Berlin, Liége and Paris. In the earlier 
years he was a cartoonist and illustrator, work- 
ing for various European publications; then 
during 1906-1907 he did weekly cartoons, The 
Kin-der-Kids and Wee Willie Winkie’s World 
for The Chicago Tribune. This early work is 
characterized by angular contours and greatly 
elongated figures, the result quite possibly of 
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Lyonel Feininger, Smoke Feathers, 1947. Lent by the Buchholz Gallery, New York 


his boyhood enthusiasm for the first sky- 
scrapers and elevated railway structures which 
he watched so avidly in process of construction 
in New York. Trains and boats, other early 
fascinations, have likewise remained of great 
interest to him. 

After 1907 he took up easel painting in 
earnest. At first he was seriously concerned 
with the overpowering forces of the world 
upon man, often symbolized by the vertical 
lines of tall buildings. In 1913 he joined the 
Blue Rider group with Kandinsky, Paul Klee 
and Franz Mare. It was the association with 
this progressive movement in Germany which 
probably gave to those who had not followed 
his career the impression that he was a German. 

After the first World War he felt a great 
sense of relief and the spirit of his work 
changed. Horizontal lines, which we think of 
as so characteristic of his style, emphasized 
space and distance and gave the feeling of 
peace and quiet. From 1919-1924 he taught at 
the Bauhaus at Weimar, then up to 1933 was 
artist in residence at the Bauhaus at Dessau. 
He exhibited extensively in the United States 
after 1925 with Galka Scheyer’s Blue Four 
along with Klee, Kandinsky and Jawlensky. In 
1936 he returned to this country to live. 


Feininger combines completely opposite 
trends to form a mode of expression which is 
entirely personal and could never be mistaken 
for anyone else. In the reduction and simpli- 
fication of forms he made use, of Cubist prin- 
ciples, yet there is a spirit of nineteenth century 
romanticism which pervades a large part of 
his work. Foreground figures which stand look- 
ing into the picture lead us across wide spaces, 
often dotted with ships, where distant horizons 
suggest the infinity of space and the unknown 
forces which lie beyond. In his numerous paint- 
ings of towns or city buildings the Cubist 
structure is apparent but the infinite variation 
in the planes, the shifting rays of light and the 
silhouetted figures also reflect the romantic 
aspect of narrow, picturesque streets and the 
varied trends of life which go on within. 

In his water colors he reduces the composi- 
tion to a simple structure of broker lines with 
pale transparent washes and an occasional 
stronger accent. Some of those with figures, 
especially the earlier ones, are full of a wit 
and fantasy which he shared with his friend, 
Paul Klee, but Feininger deals essentially 
with the events of the world we live in and does 
not carry fantasy beyond all sense of reality. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 
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In the fifteenth century the woodcut was either 
used to illustrate the invention of that century, 
the printed book, or it was used as a single sheet 
to sell to those who wished to own a picture. 
The motive may have been either purely reli- 
gious, political or sensational like the birth of 
a two-headed calf, a volcanic eruption or a 
similar subject. 

This demand for pictures, which brought 
about a new craft, the woodcut, resulted in 
some of the most impressive works of art of 
that century. Early woodcuts were conceived 
in two ways: the pure black and white which is 
mainly found in books and the colored wood- 
cut, in which the printed design is boldly 
supplemented with hand-added color, often 
submerging the original woodcut design al- 
most completely. In few woodcuts has the 
printed design and the hand coloring arrived 
at a satisfactory solution. This is due to the 
fact that the woodcutters and the illuminators 
were rarely one and the same person. 

In the recently acquired Man of Sorrows we 
have a single-sheet type of woodcut which has 
been colored by hand. Connoisseurs of this 
particular type of art will be surprised by the 
size of our woodcut (16 x 11 inches) which is 
approximately four times the size of the average 
woodcut of the period. In addition to the large 
size there is a freshness and clarity of design, 


THE MAN OF SORROWS 


so structural and inventive, that we feel we are 
confronted with the work of a great, though 
unknown, artist, rather than with a mere crafts- 
man of the period. 

Little, indeed nothing, is known about indi- 
vidual fifteenth century woodcutters. Some 
were original designers, others re-interpreters 
or just poor copyists. 

The subject shows Christ as the Man of Sor- 
rows. His wounds are, as is usual in this period, 
drastically depicted and He is surrounded by 
the various implements of torture. At the bot- 
tom of the composition is a row of high (and 
typically) stylized clouds out of which the 
figure of Christ arises as in an apparition. This 
leads to an interpretation of the subject as 
illustrating the Mass of St. Gregory, a popular 
representation of the fifteenth century, particu- 
larly in woodcuts. St. Gregory, a famous Pope 
who was born in 540, had numerous miracles 
attributed to him. The best known, perhaps, 
occurred during a Mass, now called the Mass 
of St. Gregory, where Christ appeared under 
the following circumstances: a woman com- 
municant who, according to the custom of the 
day, had brought her own bread for the ful- 
fillment of the rite, questioned whether the 
bread was actually the body of Christ. St. 
Gregory prayed that the woman should be con- 
vinced of the Transformation. Suddenly the 
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bread turned into an apparition of the Man 
of Sorrows, thus eliminating her doubts. 

In our particular woodcut we believe that 
we have an example of the original conception 
of an important composition. Its coloring is 
so subtle, so uniform with the woodcut design, 
that it is easy to believe that the woodcutter 
and illuminator were one and the same person. 
Furthermore, in comparing this composition 
with other and very similar ones (an example 
is in the Clarence Buckingham Collection in 
the museum) we may conclude that this was 
the original composition which led to numer- 
ous and some inferior repetitions. In what we 
believe to be later copies of our main subject, 
the design, chiefly of the thorax of Christ, be- 
comes unclear, jumbled, almost disintegrated 
in form. Our woodcut shows a unity of con- 
ception throughout, both in the printed work, 
as well as in the coloring, that is only conceiv- 
able when done by one person. The creative 
artist is apparent in all phases of the work at 
hand. 

Up to now very little is known of the history 
of this woodcut. It is pasted into the inside of 
the cover of a leather binding which according 
to its design is almost contemporary with the 
woodcut itself. The cover was detached from 
the rest of the book in recent times. The bind- 
ing appears to have been in a convent library 
judging from the labels on the cover. 

The woodcut is undoubtedly German and 
may be dated about 1460. It is possible that in 
time more exact information can be gathered 
about the binding and through it, the woodcut, 
once the particular stamping on the leather can 
be traced to the convent, which used the de- 
signs on it. This is only possible through long 
and assiduous research. 

The recent history, however, of the woodcut 
is dramatic. In 1945 it was owned by a collec- 
tor who lived in Paddington, a part of London. 
During a heavy bombing attack his house was 
utterly destroyed, he and his family killed. In 
clearing up the rubble. the salvage crew found 
the woodcut, in a frame, absolutely intact. It 
was taken over as “salvage” by the British 


Government War Damage Insurance, sold to- 
gether with a lot of silverware and finally pur- 
chased by an internationally famous art firm 
which recognized its importance and worth. 
Before World War II it seems to have been 
offered in an English book catalog, according 
to a clipping which has come to us. Unfor- 
tunately the origin of this clipping could not 
be traced. Notwithstanding all the woodcut 
has gone through in recent times, its state of 
preservation is exceptional. The colors are 
practically of original freshness and the sur- 
face texture is unchanged. This is due entirely 
to the fact that almost from the time it was 
made it was protected by a sturdy binding from 
light, humidity and other destructive influ- 
ences. Being pasted into the cover of a book 
it functioned for centuries as a sort of endsheet. 
Furthermore, the person who detached the 
cover from the book (which was probably a 
missal), though committing an act of vandal- 
ism, somehow realized that the woodcut would 
suffer if soaked off of the binding’s cover, and 
so at least it was not made to undergo the usual 
soaking-off process to which woodcuts of the 
fifteenth century so often have been subjected, 
much to the detriment of their general condi- 
tion and particularly of the hand coloring. 
Mysterious as the artist, his locale or the 
exact date of the woodcut may be, we know that 
we are here confronted with one of the great 
products of the first century of printmaking. 
Few museums in the world may show examples 
of this importance to the public. The only 
known impression of this woodcut, it may, 
indeed, be considered the most important single 
sheet cut ever to come to the United States. 


CARL O. SCHNIEWIND 


NOTE: The Art Institute is greatly indebted to the 
following donors of the Man of Sorrows: Mrs. Tiffany 
Blake, Mr. Thomas E. Donnelley, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
W. Eisendrath, Mr. William B. Eisendrath, Mr. and 
Mrs. William N. Eisendrath, Jr., gift in memory of 
Mrs. Emil Eitel, Mrs. Carolyn Morse Ely, Mr. Alfred 
E. Hamill, Mrs. Arnold Horween. Mr. Frank B. Hu- 
bachek, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Robert A. Waller Fund. 
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Exhibition by Students of the School of the Art Institute 
Galleries G52-G60: September 2-October 3 


59th Annual American Exhibition, Water Colors and Drawings 


A special feature of this year’s annual will be groups of work by Lyonel Feininger and Morris 


Graves as well as a gallery devoted to young Boston painters. 
Galleries G52-G60: November 4-January 2, 1949 


Harold Zussin and Kenneth Nack in the Room of Chicago Art 


Ex-combat paratrooper and a veteran of the Air Force combine in an exhibition in the Room of 
Chicago Art. Gallery 52: September 23-October 31 


Space and Distance 


An exhibition explaining and showing the difference between space and distance in art. 
Gallery of Art Interpretation: Through December 


History of Playing Cards 


A collection of rare playing cards belonging to Mrs. William A. Nitze. 
Gallery 11: October 22-November 21 


Prints by Adja Yunkers 
Color woodcuts by a contemporary Swedish abstractionist. Gallery 13: September 10-October 24 


Rembrandt Etchings 


A selection of forty-five of the Institute’s finest Rembrandt etchings, some of them shown for the 
first time. Gallery 17: Through November 


Japanese Prints by Katsukawa Shunsho 


Theatrical subjects by the dynamic print master who founded the Katsukawa School, from the 


. Frederick W. Gookin and Clarence Buckingham Collections. Gallery H5: October 1-October 31 


Reproductions of Historic Far Eastern Textiles 
A distinctive group of hand-loomed silk textiles of various weaves from the first through the seven- 
teenth centuries, circulated by The American Federation of Arts. 

Gallery H5: November 14-December 19 
Japanese Paintings from the Seventeenth to Nineteenth Centuries 


Landscape, bird, flower and figure subjects by well-known painters of the Tokugawa period. 
Gallery H9: October 15-January 15, 1949 
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Bibelots of the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 


A variety of elaborately decorated articles for personal use and adornment, such as snuff and patch 
boxes, scent bottles and sewing kits. Largely English and Continental enamels and porcelains. 
Lent by Alvin E. Bastien. Gallery G-7 


American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


Thirty-seven scale models of furnished American interiors illustrating our decorative development 
from the seventeenth century to the present. Gallery A-12: Closes about June 15, 1949 


Recent Accessions of European Silver 


An important group of English and Continental silver of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries purchased from the noted collection of the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Gallery of Recent Additions: September 15-November 1 


Decorative and Textile Arts of the South American Highlands 


The traditional Indio-Hispanic folk arts as represented in the textiles, costumes, metalwork and 
pottery of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, collected by Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett during the Spring 
of 1947, Galleries A-1, 2, 3 (Agnes Allerton Wing): Closes October 1 


Recent Accessions to the Textile Collection 
Gallery A-5: Closes October 1 
San Roman, Martyr by Francisco de Zurbaran 


A fine monumental painting of the human figure by this seventeenth century Spanish master. 
Masterpiece of the Month for October 


A Quiet Life in a Wooded Glen by Wang Méng 


A very subtle and handsome picture by a famous master of the Yiian Dynasty, (1280-1368) represent- 
ing the most enviable of all situations to a Chinese, a scholar sitting serene and relaxed in a cottage 
in a mountain glen, far from the turmoil of the world. Masterpiece of the Month for November 


After the Bath: Woman Drying Her Feet by Edgar Degas 


A broadly drawn charcoal drawing with slight touches of color such as the artist made in prepara- 
tion for his famous pastels. Masterpiece of the Month for December 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Miss Helen Parker, Head, offers gal- 


lery tours and lectures by appointment for schools, groups and individuals. 


The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS 
All lectures by Helen Parker. Free to the public in Fullerton Hall 


October 7 An Introduction to the Arts 

October 14 The Chicago School of Architecture 

October 21 Some Aspects of Contemporary American Architecture 
October 28 Some Aspects of Contemporary European Architecture 
November 4 __Let’s Visit Florence 


November 18 The Artist Speaks for Himself 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 


Monday Courses 
11:00 a.m. Survey of Art 


11:55 a.m. The Key to 


September 27 


Early Painters in Spain 
Miss Parker, Club 
Room 


Treasure of Spain 


October 4 


El Greco 
Miss Parker, Club 
Room 


Chicago’s “Assump- 


October 11 
Velasquez and Zurbaran. 
Miss Parker, Club) | (J 
Room 7 


Some New Spanish 


Our Treas- Mr. Buehr, Gallery Al9 | tion” Painters 
ures Mr. Buehr, Gallery 50 | Mr. Buehr, Gallery 50 
2:00 p.m. Clinic of First Rules for a Beauti- | A Perfect Living Room | The Architect Speaks 
Good Taste ful Home Today —An Interview with 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
2:00 p.m. Members’ Members’ Studio, II Members’ Studio, II Members’ Studio, II 
Studio, II Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 
5:45 p.m. Adult Sketch Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class } 
Class Mr. Buehr, Mrs. Myers | Mr. Buehr, Mrs. Myers | Mr. Buehr, Mrs. Myers 
8:00 p.m. Clinic of Summer Rhapsody, A Perfect Living Room | Hawaii—Our Paradise 
Good Taste 1948 Dr. Watson Today in the Pacific 
or Art Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
Through 
Travel 
Friday September 24 October 1 October 8 October 15 
10:00 a.m. Adult Sketch §} Adult Sketch Class, Adult Sketch Class, Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
Class Mr. Osborne Mr. Osborne Mr. Osborne Mr. Osborne 
12:15 p.m. Current Ex- School of the Art Insti- | Our Dutch Paintings Our French Paintings | Our English Paintings 
hibition tute Exhibition Gal- | Dr. Watson, Galleries Dr. Watson, Galleries | Dr. Watson, Galleries o 
Promenade: leries G52-60 
2:00 p.m. Art Through § Summer Rhapsody Reviewing a Great Art | Hawaii—Our Paradise | Our Magnificent Pacific 
Travel or Art § 1948 Dr. Watson Year in Chicago- in the Pacific Coast 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 


Appreciation 


2:00 p.m. Members’ 
Studio, I 
(see Note) 

6:30 p.m. Art Through 
Travel or Art 
Appreciation 


Members’ Studio, I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


Summer Rhapsody, 
1948 Dr. Watson 


Members’ Studio, I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


No Lecture 


Members’ Studio, I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


Hawaii—Our Paradise 
in the Pacific 
Dr. Watson 


Members’ Studio, I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


No Lecture 


Our English Paintings 


6:30 p.m. Current Ex- No Lecture Our Dutch Paintings No Lecture 
hibition Dr. Watson, Galleries Dr. Watson, Galleries 
Promenades 
8:00 p.m. Art Through § No Lecture Reviewing a Great Year | No Lecture Our Magnificent Pacific 
Travel \ of Art in Chicago Coast 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
Saturday September 25 October 2 October 9 October 16 
1:10 p.m. The James You Are There The Good Old Time My Heart's Desire If I Could Find Them d 
Nelson and 
Anna Louise } 
Raymond ~ | 
Fund for 
Children 
Sunday September 26 October 3 October 10 October 17 
3:00 p.m. Art Through Summer Rhapsody, Summer Rhapsody, Hawaii—Our Paradise | Our Magnificent Pacific 
Travel 1948 Dr. Watson 1948 Dr. Watson in the Pacific Coast 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
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ALL LECTURES TAKE PLACE IN FULLERTON HALL UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


October 18 
Goya 

Miss Parker, Club 
Room 


Our Goya Prints 
Mr. Buehr, Club Room 


A Perfect Dining Room 
Today 
Dr. Watson 


Members’ Studio, II 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 
Adult Sketch Class 
Mr. Buehr, Mrs. Myers 
A Perfect Dining Room 


October 25 


Early Painters In 
Flanders 

Miss Parker, 
Room 

The Flemish Room 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 47 


Club 


The Decorator Speaks 
—An Interview with 
Dr. Watson 


Members’ Studio, II 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 
Adult Sketch Class 
Mr. Buehr, Mrs. Myers 
Our Magnificent Pacific 


November 1 

Bosch and Breughel 
Miss Parker, Club 
Room 


Old and New Surreal- 
ism 

Mr. Buehr, Club Room 
A Perfect Children’s 
Room 

Dr. Watson 


Members’ Studio, II 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 
Adult Sketch Class 
Mr. Buehr, Mrs. Myers 
A Perfect Children’s 


November 8 

Dutch and German 
Primitive Painters 
Miss Parker, Club 
Room 

Drawing and Direr 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 16 


A Woman’s Point of 
View 


Gretchen Colnik 


Members’ Studio, II 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 
Adult Sketch Class 
Mr. Buehr, Mrs. Myers 
A Woman’s Point of 


November 15 


Albrecht Diirer 
Miss Parker, Club 
Room 


The Raymond Room of 
Northern Painting 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 4 
A Man’s Point of View 
(To be announced) 


Members’ Studio, II 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 
Adult Sketch Class 
Mr. Buehr, Mrs. Myers 
A Man’s Point of View 
(To be announced) 


Today Coast Room View 

Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Gretchen Colnik 

October 22 October 29 | November 5 November 12 

Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Art Institute Lee- 
Mr. Osborne turers: 


Mr. Osborne 
Our Italian Paintings 
Dr. Watson, Galleries 


Children’s Art Areund | 


the World—An Exhibi- 
tion. 

Dr. Watson and Walter 
G. Hjertstedt 
Members’ Studio, I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


Our Magnificent 
Pacific Coast 
Dr. Watson 

No Lecture 


No Lecture 


Mr. Osborne 
Technique of Drawings 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 16 


The Cathedral at 
Chartres 


Miss Parker 


Members’ Studio, I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


No Lecture 


Current Print Ex- 
hibition Mr. Buehr, 
Galleries 


Off the Main Highways 


Mr. Osborne 

59th Annual American 
Exhibition 

Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 
The Mexican Highlands 
Mr. Buehr 


Members’ Studio, I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


The Mexican Highlands 
Mr. Buehr 


No Lecture 


No Lecture 


59th Annual American 
Exhibition 

Mr. Buehr, Gallery G55 
A Program on Poetry 
(To be announced) 


Members’ Studio, I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


No Lecture 


59th Annual American 
Exhibition 

Mr. Buehr, Gallery 55 
A Program on Poetry 
(To be announced) 


Dudley Crafts Watson, 
Helen Parker, George 
Buehr, Addis Osborne 


and staff members. 


Guest Lecturers: Gret- 
chen Colnik, Interior 
Decorator, newspaper- 
woman and _ actress, 
Mrs. Charles A. Wal- 
green. 

Note: At the Adult 
Sketch Class for No- 
vices, Mondays and Fri- 
days, materials are 
available for 15 cents. 
The Art through Travel 
lecture subjects are re- 
peated so that all Mem- 


pty bers can be accommo- 

— October 23 | October 30 November 6 November 13 | Fullerton Hall. 
: d The Three Graces There Comes A Time | Merrily We Roll Along | And the World Smiles | On Sundays the Art 
| With You through Travel lectures 
are open to the public 
~ | | at a charge of 60 cents, 
ie including the Federal 
tax. Members are ad- 
October 24 October 31 November 7 November 14 mitted free of charge; 
ic Our Magnificent Pacific | Off the Main Highways | The Mexican Highlands | Twelve Months of families of Members 
Coast in France Mr. Buehr Bloom at Hazelwood and their out-of-town 
Dr. Watson | Miss Parker Mrs. Charles A. Wal- guests must pay the tax. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


Members’ Series 


The opening play in the Members’ Series for 
1948-49 will be Arsenic and Old Lace by Joseph 
Kesselring. The dates: October 7-9; 12-17; 
19-24; with one matinee on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 21. 

The play deals with the murderous activities 
of a pair of quaint old ladies. Some of their 
relatives are no less murderous, even if they 
are not as quaint. 

The second production in the Members’ Series 
will be Major Barbara by George Bernard 
Shaw. The dates: November 4-7; 9-14; 16-20; 
with one matinee on Thursday, November 18. 
In this comedy Mr. Shaw brings together a 
manufacturer of munitions, a Salvation Army 
Major, and an Oxford Professor of Greek. 
Happily for all of us, Shaw himself is also 
present. The impossible combination produces 
a brilliant play, superior to Man and Superman 
which has been running a season on Broadway. 


Children’s Theatre 


The opening play of the season will be Alice in 
W onderland by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. The 
dates: Saturday afternoons at 2:30 on October 
16, 23, 30, November 6, 13, 20, 27 and Decem- 
ber 4, 11, with a special performance on Satur- 
day morning, October 30 at 10:30. Sunday 
afternoons at 3:00 on October 24, 31, and 
November 7, 14 and 21. A child who has not 
been introduced to Alice’s Adventures has been 
robbed of one of the best things in his heritage. 


Permanent Reservations 


Members who expect to attend the perform- 
ances of the Members’ Series with some regu- 
larity are advised to obtain permanent reserva- 
tions. This will assure them of the best seats 
available for the entire season. There will be 


eight productions—one each month. Opening 
dates for each play: October 7, November 4, 
December 2, January 6, February 10, March 
10, April 7 and May 5. Permanent reservations 
may still be obtained at the Box Office. No 
season tickets obtainable after November 22. 


NOTES 
Bulletin Changes to a Quarterly 


Starting with this issue the Bulletin of the Art 
Institute becomes a quarterly publication. Pub- 
lication dates will be September 15, November 
15, February 1 and April 1. Members will 
notice that the number of pages has been in- 
creased and the typographical design somewhat 
changed. 


Annual Fall Tea 


The annual fall tea will be given by the Mem- 
bers of the Art Institute on Friday, October 22, 
at 3:45 p.M. in the Club Room. The tea will 
honor currently exhibiting Chicago artists and 
other distinguished artists who may be in the 
city. There is an admission charge of fifty cents 


for each Member. 


Members’ Studio 


Painting classes are open to adult amateur 
members of the Art Institute. The fee for the 
fall term in each class is $6.00 for all or part 
of the course of twelve sessions. Former mem- 
bers should continue in the class in which they 
were last enrolled. Their places will be held 
open for them until September 15, at which 
time applications accompanied by checks pay- 
able to the Art Institute are due. Vacancies for 
new members only occur in the Friday class. 
and these will be filled in the order in which 
applications are received. 
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